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WISDOM SUGGESTED 
Aluminium ! 


Before the war, considerable progress had been. made in 
the use of aluminium in marine construction. Lifeboats, 
davits, superstructure and equipment were being produced 
from specially developed corrosion-resisting aluminium 
alloys notable for their lightness and great strength. The 
high strength-weight ratios of these alloys helped naval 
architects to solve the fundamental problem of reducing 
weight without sacrificing strength or safety. Research, which 
produced in aluminium alloys the properties necessary for 
such vital duty, has enabled the metal to meet the most 
stringent requirements for wartime uses. This work, now 
diverted to current applications, continues. Government 
contractors using aluminium are invited to discuss their 
problems with our Research and Development Department. 


* 


NORTHERN ALUMINIUM COMPANY, LTD 


HEAD OFFICE: BANBURY, OXFORDSHIRE 
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Bread is a munition 
of war and HOVIS, with 
its added wheat-germ, is 
a whole armoury of 
nutrition in helping to 
keep the nation fit. So 
make the most of HOVIS 
and use up crusts and 
*left-overs’. 
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Now, of all times, you must buy what 
you know is good—And the Quality of 
‘Celanese’ is as good as ever it was. If you 
do not find it here or there, look somewhere 
else. ‘Celanese’ is quickly snapped up 
. . . but it is well worth looking for! 











When an 
invalid is 
too weak for 
a solid 






HE PREPARATION which doctors 

recommend for invalids, in cases 
where the patient is so weak that only 
the smallest possible demand must be 
made on the digestive powers, is 
Brand’s Essence. 

Serve Brand’s Essence straight from 
the jar, or with toast or biscuits, 
Brand’s Essence is available at chemists 
and grocers at the pre-war price, 3/- 
a bottle. 


BRAND’S 
ESSENCE 





















THE 
PREMIER BRAND 
is now rationed with 
all preserves and dis- 
tribution is accord- 
ingly limited. We 
ask you not to be 
disappointed if it is 
difficult to obtain. 

L. GARVIN & Co. Ltd. 


Branch: The Bear Honey Co. 
Ltd., Isleworth, Middlesex. 

















Contains no Chicory 
Vacuum Packed~Always Fresh 
PRODUCT OF STANDARD SRANDS L'? 
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Fine Cut ; 2/6 the Pay as 















NEW RHEUMATISM 
TREATMENT: 


A SPA AT HOME! 
By Dr. Quignon. 


It is generally agreed by my con- 
fréres—all of them specialists in the 
treatment of rheumatic disorders— 
that rheumatism, sciatica and lum- 
bago are more quickly relieved by 
spa water cures than by any other 
treatment. 


In ‘Alkia Saltrates’ there are re- 
produced the essential medicinal 
principles of seven famous spa waters, 
including those of Vichy, Carlsbad 
and Aix-les-Bains. 


A teaspoonful of ‘Alkia Saltrates’ 
dissolved in a tumbler of warm 
water gives the same benefits as 
long cures at Continental spas. 
‘Alkia Saltrates’ act at once in the 
relief of backache and lumbago, and 
after the first few days even the 
most long-standing rheumatism will 
yield to the treatment. 


There is no finer prescription for 
keeping the body healthy year in and 
year out, and for preventing the 
distressing ailments which often take 
hold in middle life. ‘Alkia Saltrates’ 
may be obtained from any chemist 
at 3/9d. per bottle, including Pur- 
chase Tax. 
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’ MUCH IS HOPED FROM | 


THE COMING GREAT 


— Jewel 


Sa 


FOR THE RED CROSS | 


The needs of our sick, wounded and 
Prisoners of War are very great .. . 
and those needs are the responsibility 
of us all. Let your Jewel Case contri- 
bute to the Duke of Gloucester’s Red 
Cross and St. "> Fund. Gifts 
gratefully received b 3, the Treasurer, 
Red Cross Sales, 17, Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1, for the Sale 


AT CHRISTIE'S 
JULY 29, 30, 31 


- JEWELS 


ON VIEW JULY 27 & 28 


ee ae War Organ- 

isation of The British Red Cross Society and the Order of 

S&t. John of Jerusalem, — under the War Charities 
Aa, 





This —_ is devoted to the Red Cross 
by Beechams Pills Ltd. 
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“P'm going to 
mie ang on to my 
sj = Wisdom 

toothbrush!” 











HES got the right idea. |; will outlast three best bristle 
You, too, should hang on | brushes, in buying one you 
to your Wisdom as long as | can help to economise in the 
pos Pome If WWisde one a use of materials. If you are 
need of a new Wisdom, please . : 
ask for it, but if your chemist am § — ee 
cannot supply, don’t blame ie ae a d 
him as it is not his fault. y crying it attet use, an 
Please bear in mind that your | Not using it in hot water. 
chemist does not want to dis- | 
appoint you, but some of the 
materials used in the manu- 
facture of Wisdom Tooth- 


* e REGC 
brushes are ‘on active service’ Y 1§ d, 0 WH 
with the R.A.F. We are, of 

course, making a limited num- 

ber of brushes. As a Wisdom 





TOOTHBRUSH 





Outlasts 3 best bristle brushes pace 2/5 (including Purchase Tax) 


MADE BY ADDIS ‘THE MAKERS OF THE FIRST TOOTHBRUSH IN 1780 
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Inner Cleanliness with Andrews is 
the simple health rule. Millions rely 
on Andrews, the quality is always 
the same. Now one size only, 8 ozs. 
for 1/10}d, including purchase tax. 











cay a introduced 
CARASADA 
INTERMEZZOS 


Elegant shape, 










5¢ inches long, Delicate aroma and 

as illustrat- charming flavour. 

- Box of 25 for 22/6 
(8 other sizes available) 


GREEN’S LTD., 
Cigar Importers, 

37 & 38, Royal Exchange, 
Cornhill, London, E.C.3 

















@a saatant dressing pee a sovereign 
specific Same falling hair, scurf and dandruff. 
Promotes hair growth. Invigorates the scalp. 
Non-inflammable. From good Hairdressers 
and Chemists. 


bottle 4/4 & 6/6 ( eigcluding  ) 








PRAMS & FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 


L_.B.LTD. London 













Onevery polished floor 
use NON-SLIP Fil 





FLOOR CREAM 


SX 
lin 


GUARANTEED 
100°. NON-SLIP 


Furmoto shines floors like glass—produces a hard, tread-proof 
and waterproof surface on any kind of flooring and linoleum— 
yet on it you can’t slip an inch. Because of this it is the only 
polish you should use. Avoid accident claims as result of anyone falling 
on slippery floors. You are absolutely safe with Furmoto, for with every 
tin is given 


£100 FREE INSURANCE AGAINST SLIPPING 


Sold in 2/- tins and larger sizes at Oilshops, Grocers, Ironmongers, Stores, etc. 
(Enquiries for bulk supplies should be sent to address below) 


Fur Moto [ison cream 


In case of difficulty write for name of nearest stockist to: 
FURMOTO CHEMICAL CO., 1-3, Brixton Road, S.W.9 


Furmoto A 
















(20a) 


INSTANT RELIEF 


ASTHMA 
BRONCHITIS 


Potter’s Asthma 
Cure gives instant 
relief from cough- 
ing and chest 
tightness. The one 
remedy that enables you to carry on 
your occupation and regainthosenights 
of restful sleep. Free from opiates. 
Does not affect the heart. Keep a 
tin of Potter’s in the home inst 
future attacks. Good for up, 
Hay Fever, Whooping Cough, etc. 























Supplied by all Chemists, Herbalists and Stores, 
at 2/2 including Purchase Tax, or post-free 2 /5, from 
Potter & Clarke Ltd., 60 Artillery Lane, London, E.1 








FIT ALL 
3-PEG 
RAZORS 


SMALL PACKET I~ LARGE PACKET 2% 





Plus Purchase Tax. Ask for them at N.AA.F 1. 
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MANY DIFFERENT 
UNIFORMS... . 


BUT 
STILL 
THE 
ONE 
COLLAR 


Never was man’s dress so 
varied as in these war-time 
days of uniforms, but men still 
choose ‘Van Heusen’. In 
“Civvie Street’, too, men 
spend their coupons on ‘ Van 
Heusen’ Collars which won 
their popularity by their good 
looks, comfort and long life. 
Prices: White, Colours 
and R.A.F. Blue, 1/6; 
Khaki, 1/9, plus Pur- 
chase Tax 23d. each 


“VAN 
HEUSEN 


Regd. Trade Mark 


SEMI-STIFF COLLARS 


Sole Manufacturers: Harding, Tilton & 
Hartley, Ltd., Taunton, Somerset 


BITUMINOUS 
PRODUCTS? 


HERE IS OUR OFFER! 


The use of Bitumen goes back to antiquity. 
The Egyptians used it: the Chaldeans used 


XK 


4 


p 
"06+ range wet 














it... as proved by excavations at Babylon | 


and elsewhere. 
The Temple of Ur of the Chaldees is an out- 


standing example of the use of this most | 


ancient of all water-proofing materials— | 


Bitumen. 


Bitumen is also widely used today — in road 
making, in structural work, in Engineering, 
in Shipbuilding .. . in fact in a hundred and 
one different ways. 


If you make any special product in which the 
use of Bituminous compounds is essential, 
we offer our services as specialists in the 
production of such Bituminous derivatives. 
Write us today, and let our technicians 
advise ay on the right compound for the 

rticu' 

interested. 


Research Department 


James A. Jobling & Co. Ltd. 
8, Millfield, Sunderland. 


Makers of 
“PROBIT" 





BITUMINOUS 





PRODUCTS 


jar class of work in which you are | 
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¢\ BALKAN SOBRANIE CIGARET’ 
'@ le 
Per Ardua... 


There’s something to be said for eating 
vitamins instead of steak, for celebrating in 
plain water instead of pink champagne, for 
calculating points instead of phoning orders 
—but not much! And it’s rather like that 





with tobacco and cigarettes. If needs be 
IN you can put up with the not so good, sigh N 
\ for the might-have-been, and long for what 5 








s > 


ft will be, one day. But, taking a quite dis- 
passionate view, we recommend a policy of 
smoking less but smoking better. And, 
of course, if you decide to smoke better 
you will inevitably smoke less — because 
you will be the more satisfied. In fact 
but not quite so dispassionately, we 
recommend you to smoke less but to smoke 


BALKAN SOBRANIE 





























It’s hard, after 150 years of delivery service, to have to ask 
customers to fetch their own newspapers, but that is what it is 
coming to in many districts where staff shortage* is making 
house to house delivery impossible. In some cases we are 
able to meet customers half way by leaving the papers for a 
group of neighbours at a central point for individual collec- 
tion. Sometimes we can only have the papers ready for 
collection at the shop or bookstall, in which case customers 
usually arrange a rota. But for evena b Nisbet 

small group, say a dozen households, 

this means no more than two before- 
breakfast trips a month. 

Need we say to those of our customers 
affected that we are sorry for the incon- 
venience? Wecertainly want to say 
thank you to them for the friendly co- 
operation they are showing. 








* More than 3,000 W.H.S. employees are now serving with the Forces. 


W.H.SMITH & SON.Lto. Head Office: STRAND HOUSE.LONDON WC 2 
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To maintain Supplies 


of Chilprufe for Children our supply of 
Jool and entire ne nag are concen- 
trated on making Infants and Children’s 
garments only. 
Chilprufe is still made entirely of the 
Finest Pure Wool obtainable, providi 
the greatest health protection 
durability. 


There is less Chilprufe to go round 


but the smaller supplies are being dis- 
tributed over the country as fairly as 
possible. 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED 
Governing Director: JOHN A. BOLTON 
LEICESTER 


CHIL? 


Still for 
Entirely 
PURE WOOL 











CHARACTER 
IN THE 
MAKING 


No—it’s not just a substitute for 
the Continental Vermouth you 
cannot get now. It’s authentic. 
It’s wine with a character of 
its own. The distinctive palate 
of Votrix (sweet or dry) is 
the result of grapes ripened in 
the vineyards of Empire . 

and the skilful blending of an 
infusion of selected herbs 
and spices; a supreme art in 
itself. Because of this, Votrix 
takes its place amongst the 
world’s best! It’s true Ver- 
mouth ... . and it’s British 


VOTRIX 
VERMOUTH 


is produced at the Vine Products vint- 
nery in Surrey but owing to the unavoid- 
able wartime restriction of supplies you 
may often find it difficult to obtain. 

otrix My 8 bottle size 6/9. Votrix 
“ Sweet,” bottle size 6/3 
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brave new world.. 


| 
We are fighting for a brave new world; it is 


| equally true that we are fighting to preserve many 
FA 6T | good ways of life that we had brought to perfection 
K in the days of peace. 
Eg Nigh on three generations have been delighted 
| M é and sustained by the flavour, the nourishment, and 
the sheer quality of Heinz Pure Foods. 
Stocks of Heinz are not so plentiful these days 
for obvious reasons. Foods of the “‘ quality first ” 
kind are not in bountiful supply and Authority has 
first claim upen Heinz products to feed the fighting 
Services and build the National Reserve. 
So — let us be patient. In due time the wide 
delicious choice shall be ours again at will. 


HEINZ 
57 


VARIETIES 


SOUPS — BAKED BEANS — SPAGHETTI 
SALAD CREAM AND MAYONNAISE 









HEINZ CO. LTD., LONDON 
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This spring was designed by our 
irresponsible artist for the sole 
purpose of doing nothing, which, 
as you will see, it does—a diversion 


hi 


but The Salvation Army is ! 
” ” 7 u € d Va lon my Is “ from the endless search for still 
A tedious journey down the dusty symbol of the Salvation Army’s GZ reater accuracy on the part of 
roads after weeks in a crowded War Service—is doubly welcome : fp 8 : Y hnici P h 
troopship ; heat, discomfort, loneli- at such times. It always means | our experienced technicians who 
ness in unfamiliar surroundingsand friendly service, a touch of comfort, continue their contribution to 


a taxing climate. Thousands spiritual help, a reminder of | the needs of the moment. 
battle stations in the Middle Britain. Please send a gift today to 
The Army that serves on every front |ATTERCLIFFE ROAD, SHEFFIELD 


of Servicemen are experienc- home. | 
THERE TEMPERED 
East and India. help this work to General Carpenter, 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 








TEMPERED 


ing such things today, as they Ri, Many more Red Shield Clubs are 
leave home to take their y needed, both abroad and in Great 
yl Re ee SPRING CO LTD 
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A PICTURE is published of Gestapo officials who are 
attached to the Rome police, although there is no evidence 
of this in their expressions. 


° ° 


“My wife juggles skilfully with the household rations,” 
says a correspondent. It must be inspiring to see her keep 


a dried egg in the air at once. ‘ ss 


“Tt requires no strength to 
play darts successfully,” says 
a writer. Brewers evidently 
know this. 


° ° 


In announcing a _ pro- 
gramme the other night a 
Berlin radio speaker asked 
Germans to “place their 
hands on their hearts and 
say what they thought of 
the war.” And then duck. 


° ° 





A tired soldier was seen asleep in a London theatre with 
his head on a dramatic critic’s shoulder. At the conclusion 
of the performance an attendant gently awakened them. 


°o ° 


Food economy hints on the German radio are inter- 
spersed with patriotic songs. At the conclusion of a talk 
on cheese a vocalist rendered “The 
Watch on the Rind.” 


2? ° 


“A husband said at a North London 
court to-day: ‘What I can’t understand 
is that I can understand never understand 


29 


me.’ ”"—Evening Paper. 
He isn’t the only one. 


° °o 


It is proposed to take the finger- 
prints of all American children. 
This should be comparatively easy 
to do in America because as yet 
there is no serious shortage of jam 
and wallpaper. 





A man recently paid ten guineas for an antique lemon- 
squeezer. Presumably he has an antique lemon. 


° ° 


“See this old Chaplin film and forget about the war,” 
advises a critic. We remember seeing it years ago to forget 
about the peace. 


° ° 


A Manchester man claims 
to be the luckiest fellow on 
earth. He has a wife, two 
daughters and a cigarette- 
lighter—and they all work. 





° ° 


A dance-band musician who 
played eleven instruments has 
been found shot in a Maine, 
US.A., street. And the police 
actually describe the affair as 
a mystery. 

° ° 





We gather from a “Neutral Observer” that Germany 
would get along nicely if she could borrow from Peter to 
pay Paul without paying Paul. 


°o ° 


“T am proud that Germans look to me as a guide in the 
stormy seas the nation is navigating,” said Field-Marshal 
GOERING recently. Atta buoy! 


o ° 


Impending Apology to the Force 


“DRINK AND DANCING 
Sequel to Police visit to Club.” 
Liverpool Echo. 


° ° 





In an official pamphlet regarding 
saluting it is suggested that an officer 
should say “Good morning” to a man 
when returning a salute and, if he 
knows him, ‘‘Good morning, Jones.” 
Or he could strike an even happier 
note by saying “Good morning, Jones, 
look you.” 
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Poultry - Farming 


problems connected with the war. I have decided, for 

instance, that the best defence in depth is a kind of 
precipitous sand-quarry going down two hundred and fifty 
feet and measuring about five hundred yards across, the 
bottom being filled with mines, man-traps, barbed-wire 
and cactus plants. Troops on the inner side of this defence 
would live underground and erect iron staples everywhere 
at intervals of about thirty feet to prevent the risk of air- 
borne invasion. I anticipate that every country except 
those engirdled by the sea will construct some such defence 
round the entire length of its frontier and on or under the 
surface of all its territory, and this will give people plenty 
to do during the next peace. 

I have also studied equipment. The best plan here is to 
have a constant service of far better machines than the 
next one that the enemy is about to invent, and I make a 
free gift of this plan to the Ministry of Production and the 
Ministry of Supply. 

But I have not neglected food. 

Eating little or nothing myself, and for this reason being 
more patriotic than most of my friends, I decided not long 
ago to become a poultry-farmer. Very wisely and very 
rightly has the proverb-maker said: ‘You can’t make an 
omelette without 


| HAVE given a great deal of time and thought to all 


(a) belonging to the 1-12 BirD GRovuP which is expected 
to use household scraps and garden or allotment 
waste to the extent of at least half the food require- 
ment (dry basic) of their birds, and is allowed 
‘balancer meal’ the composition of which has 
been specially devised for feeding in conjunction 
with such waste material, or 


(6) belonging to the 13-50 or some other BIRD GROUP, or 


(c) buying a tin of dried egg-powder and mixing it up 
with flour and milk and things.” 


Wishing to make an omelette for my family I acquired 
not long ago the hen Amelia (a white animal) in exchange 
for nine razor-blades, and thus enrolled myself at a single 
bound in the 1-12 Brrp Grovp, preparing at the same time 
to surrender as from Ist October next the shell egg registra- 
tion in my food ration book, if I could find it. 

From the very beginning it was seen that the hen Amelia 
was both contumacious and non-co-operative. At first I 
attributed this (as did many of my friends) to some 
disappointment in a love-affair, but later I began to suspect 
that the whole system of poultry-farming in this country 
is a mass of red tape and unnecessary expenditure. It 
appeared for one thing that the hen Amelia ate considerably 
more than I did. Furthermore I found out that even the 
best hens (by crossing the strains, which I am unable to 
do with Amelia) only lay about 200 eggs in the course of a 
year, which gives them over five months’ holiday in every 
twelve, far more than any war-worker is entitled to demand. 
It seemed clear to me that our present method of training 
poultry has rendered them both lazy and self-indulgent. 
I had constructed a residence for Amelia out of an old 
summer-house and a paddock enclosed with wire-netting 
formerly used for a tennis-court. I made a nest of hay and 
put a golf-ball in it. I provided a dust-bath. And I fed 
Amelia continually with everything green or gritty that I 


could find, purchase or procure. Myself I starved. When 
she came out of doors (which was seldom) it was Amelia’s 
wont to advance to the wire, leap fiercely at anything which 
I proffered, peck it down and leave it where it was. She 
would then turn her back and retreat slowly, swaying from 
side to side, look in at the door of her house, turn round and 
come back again. Her whole attitude reminded me of Lord 
Beaverbrook and the War Cabinet. But I never felt that 
she would be so dynamic when she got inside, nor so vocal 
about what she did when she came out again. It may be 
of course that she was muddled. It may be that she did 
not know whether to lay eggs or to lay egg registration 
forms. But she did neither. 

I came at last to the conclusion that she needed more 
healthy exercise, and began to take her for long quick walks 
in the early morning on the nearest heath. I hoped that 
this contact with the wider world, this opening, as it were, 
of a Second Front, would enable her to forage for herself 
a little and relieve her melancholia. At the same time I 
consulted other poultry-farmers about her sad state. 

Some of them said that the great mistake made by the 
Government in the early part of the war was not to compel 
all gardeners to fill their gardens with sunflowers, for it 
seems that in many parts of the world, especially in Russia, 
sunflower seed is the favourite and most profitable food 
for hens, if not for men. But it was too late to do anything 
about this. Others said that it was all a question of the 
right amount of albuminous and nitrogenous food combined 
with mere general gluttony. I did not deign to reply to 
these critics, for Amelia was being given everything that a 
princess (even a greedy one) could possibly require. 

Others pointed out that if I bought a large farm and 
kept a hundred hens they would pick up nearly all the food 
they needed by running around, but I said that I preferred 
to proceed from the particular to the general, and that not 
until the training and operational facilities which I had 
provided for Amelia had been crowned with some initial 
success could I consider the advance to more ambitious 
undertakings. 

It was only in dreams, I said, that I had ever been able 
to contemplate myself as a member of one of the larger 
Birp Groups, and to-day, I pointed out, even this doorway 
to the temple of Fame has been closed. 

I am worn to a shadow now, but Amelia is larger and 
stouter than ever. She has contributed nothing to our 
mutual war-effort, and if she persists in recalcitrance until 
the 1st October next I may be obliged to raffle her for some 
worthy cause. But if the experience I have here narrated 
prove helpful to any other poultry-farmer I shall not have 
become a skeleton in vain. 


* * * * * * * 


There will be another consolation if I do have to part 
with Amelia. I shall be able to devote more energy to 
my campaign for beautifying London by growing pink 
water-lilies in the static water tanks throughout the 
Metropolitan area. Evor. 

° ° 


Our Thailand Home 
‘People sharing with Siamese cat modernized 18th cent. Devon 
house, seek others for pacifist life, 158. weekly each, inclusive. 
Box D3.”—Advert. in New Statesman. 
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BEHIND THE HORSEMAN SITS BLACK CARE. 
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EAR WIFE,—I am surprised 

you say not many letters 

D coming from me these days for 
I write all the time. No doubt most of 
them are sunk by enemy action on their 
way to England. This must be the 
reason. Do not think I am one of 
these chaps who pretend to their wives 
that they are really writing many 
letters and the enemy keep sinking 
them while all the time they are really 
not writing very much of anything 
though I assure you there are many 
such but not me. I would scorn to 
deceive you like that as you are well 
aware dear Emma. But I have no 
doubt that many of my best letters do 
get torpedoed otherwise you would 
never complain like you do. Leading 
Seaman Potts who is a great writer has 
lost many letters and this makes him 





From H.M. Ship 


féel sick because he says now he will 
have to repeat everything and he 
cannot remember what he has said but 
I tell him I do not fear such things for 
I always tell my wife the truth in the 
first place. You must also remember 
all our letters are censored and while 
I have never heard of an officer censor- 
ing a whole letter so that none of it 
arrives not even the empty envelope I 
must confess that anything is possible 
in war and also I expect that there are 
a great many things I have never heard 
of which are just as true as if I had 
heard of them. Strange as it may seem. 
For instance I never heard of Hitler 
until just a few years ago and yet there 
he was all the time. A funny thing 
about letters is the way a good many 
matlos cannot seem to think of any- 
thing to say. Some use books of 


letters ready written which they copy 
out for their wives and some get their 
pals to write them a few samples and 
some I regret to say pretend all their 
letters keep getting sunk as above. I 
once bought a book of letters second- 
hand not from any thought of using 
them on you far from it but just to see 
what kind of muck it was and it was 
mostly just for people in the early 
stages of the pangs of love and very 
sickly even for such purposes and I do 
not know what some wives will think 
when their husbands copy out such 
letters but I hope they do not think 
the wrong letter has got into the 
wrong envelope. Able Seaman Hinks 
asked the padre what was the best 
book of letters in the world and the 
padre said it was something by some 
man called Horace Wallpole and Hinks 
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got some society at home to send him a 
copy which must have surprised the 
society but it surprised the officers still 
more for they thought Hinks was 
writing his wife letters in code until 
they found he was pinching Wallpole’s 
letters and using them for his own. 
They were all about kings and courts 
and plays and gambling and duels and 
I do not know what. I should say that 
Mrs. Hinks did not know what either 
if the officers let the letters go through. 
They would baffle her completely. 
Not that it was a bad book of letters at 
that but it wasn’t what she might 
expect from Hinks in the way of letters 
home. Quite apart from being old- 
fashioned. This Wallpole lived about 
1700 and something and quite apart 
from being an older pattern than 
Hinks he was different from Hinks in 
many ways that would be just as 
different if they were both alive to-day. 
Hinks of course is still alive to-day so 
far as I know but Wallpole is not but 
that is the very least of the differences 
I refer to. Speaking of books that we 
get from various kind sources there 
has been a great demand for a kid’s 
book called Wind in the willows by 
a chap called Graham or such. We 
have managed to get hold of several 
copies by means of much hard work 
but if you can get any more you do it. 
The demand is far greater than all the 
societies can keep up with. It seems 
that one copy got sent to a ship by 
mistake because the man in the society 
did not know it was merely kid’s stuff. 
It is all about a rat and a mole and 
such who talk like people and keep 
running around not doing very much 
of anything in particular. Kids would 
like it fine I should think but I can see 
no reason why an old matlo should sit 
knocking back this kind of thing. Well 
a copy did go to one ship as I say and 
it wasn’t much of a success at first 
since nobody cared to know what Mr. 
Rat said to Mr. Mole but after a while 
somebody read the thing right through 
just to be stubborn and he found a 
page where the rat said to the mole or 
somebody “there is absolutely nothing 
better than messing about in boats 
just messing about in boats” and this 
made him laugh for he had been a 
gunner in a merchant vessel that was 
torpedoed and had spent three weeks 
in an open boat in the Pacific Ocean 
and never wanted to see another boat 
again in his life. He cut this piece out 
of the book and pasted it on a bulkhead 
where he could see it all the time when- 
ever he felt blue and it did him good. 
Well many another chap who had been 
adrift in an open boat wanted to get 
one of those books for himself too and 
that is how it started. The word is 


going round and everybody who has 
been in a boat or on a raft wants to get 
a copy to cheer himself up with. If 
you could tell all the societies to have 
that book put in every boat ready for 
emergencies you would be keeping up 
moral which is the main thing believe 
me. However we all know it by heart 
now so if you can’t find any don’t 
worry. It is just nice to have a printed 
copy of your own for a souvenir of the 
war. I will write again soon so if you 
don’t hear from me kindly remember 
submarines and such can eat large 
holes in any correspondence. However 
there is a chap here who can eat large 
holes in submarines and is ever willing 
to oblige in that line and that is 
Your ever loving 
JOE. 
° ° 


Fish 
Sympson, 


ECOND - Lieutenant 

having run out of bottled beer, 

had come over from his detach- 
ment to visit me on my detachment. 
He brought with him gifts in the shape 
of two tins of herrings. Altogether it 
reminded one of the visit of the Queen 
of Sheba to Solomon. 

“I don’t mind giving you a drink,” 
I said, “‘but you must take back those 
herrings. There would be the most 
frightful rumpus if the Major discovered 
that we were transferring food between 
detachments without filling up any 
forms.” 

“Rubbish!” said Sympson. “These 
tinned herrings are an acquired taste, 
and none of my men will eat them. I 
happen to know, however, that there 
are two old soldiers in your detach- 
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ment who revel in the things. If you 
want to give me a quid pro quo perhaps 
you can spare a lump of cheese or a 
bottle of sauce.” 

There are times when I despair of 
Sympson. 

“You ought to know by now,” I 
said, ‘that you can’t do that sort of 
thing. The whole system of the Army 
falls to the ground immediately you 
try to introduce civilian ideas. The 
first week I had my commission I did 
not know this. My men wanted some 
paint to finish painting a hut, and 
across the road there were some more 
men painting huts—men of a different 
corps. I went over and asked them 
very nicely if they had any paint to 
spare, and they said they had. So I 
borrowed enough to paint a couple of 
huts, and my men were able to finish 
the job a day earlier than they would 
otherwise have done, but I was very 
nearly shot for it. I see now that I 
should not have taken their paint. I 
should have indented for some myself 
on the proper form and through the 
usual channels and given my men 
drill until it turned up.” 

“But all the huts were His Majesty’s 
huts,” said Sympson, ‘“‘and the paint 
was His Majesty’s paint, and you hold 
the King’s commission.” 

“True enough,” I said, “but it is a 
matter of principle and system.” 

“In the same way,” said Sympson, 
“these herrings are His Majesty’s 
herrings, and your men are His 
Majesty’s men, and your cheese is 
His Majesty’s cheese.” 

“Tt is no good arguing,” I said; “if 
you want to get rid of those herrings 
you must return them to R.AS.C., 
and if I want herrings for my men I 
must indent for them to R.A.S.C.” 

I remained firm. Usually Sympson 
manages to persuade me to my undoing, 
but the remarks of the Clerk of Works 
after the paint episode still burned in 
my brain. I had determined at the 
time never to trust my untrained 
civilian intelligence in the Army again, 
and to this determination I stuck. 

It was therefore particularly galling 
to find the herrings on my table, 
hidden under a book, when Sympson 
had gone. Panic-stricken, for if the 
Brigadier should pay a surprise visit 
and find me in possession of illegal 
herrings I would be in a frightful jam, 
I consumed the contents of both tins 
myself. Much as I dislike telling tales, 
I feel inclined to send a report of the 
whole incident to our Major. But I 
suppose I had better not. Sympson is 
quite capable of pretending that he 
brought the tins over to ask me the 
best way of opening them, and then 
left them on the table by mistake. 
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At the Pictures 





Frnest Hours 


The Young Mr. Pitt ends with 


Pirr’s great speech after 
Trafalgar—‘“‘Let us hope 
that England, having 
saved herself by her energy, 
may save Europe by her 
example”; and the whole 
film is played in this 
heroic key. The historical 
Pitt was not a glamorous 
figure, being a lean, gawky, 
unapproachable _ person, 
with a genius for finance 
and parliamentary tactics, 
and no taste for war, in 
the direction of which 
he showed small aptitude. 
He held his position as 
War Minister not because 
he got the better of Napo- 
LEON, but because, except 
for one reverse, he was 
always able to get the 
better of the House of 
Commons. A fondness for 
port was his one human 
weakness, and he was 
never in love. 





There was only one 
way of dealing with such material, 


and Rospert Donat has taken it. 


Remaining handsome and debonair 
and discarding everything of Pirt’s 


except his taste for port and 
the most striking passages in 
his parliamentary orations, 
RosBert Donat is equal to all 
oceasions, public and private. 
In the teeth of Admiralty 
opposition, he picks out Nelson 
(STEPHEN HaGGaRD) as the 
man to sweep the French from 
the seas; and in a verbal duel 
with Talleyrand (ALBERT 
LEVEN) he is more than a 
match for the great French wit, 
though, as Talleyrand talks 
rather like RisBENTROP, this 
is perhaps not surprising. He 
is also personally endearing, 
loving and being loved by a 
beautiful young girl, whom he 
renounces for England’s sake. 
Against all this his great rival 
Charles James Fox, very amus- 
ingly played by ROBERT 
Mor ey, shows up deplorably 
as a Bright Old Thing, dicing 
to all hours, dead to patriotism, 
until his eleventh-hour repent- 
ance, and needing only a toga 
and a laurel wreath to complete 
his resemblance to the Emperor 
Nero. At what point of the 
film Fox and Pirt, had they 
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been present, would have recognized 
either themselves or one another, it is 
difficult to say. Nevertheless, the film 
gives a sufficiently plausible and very 
stimulating version of a great hour in 
our history. . 





JD. 
(The Young Mr. Pitt 


A POLITICAL APPROACH 
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Miss Jan StRUTHER’S Minivers are, 
or ought to be, a typical English 
upper-middle class family, united and 
affectionate, easy-going in easy times, 
resourceful and enduring in hard. 
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It was a good idea to make a film out 
of their experiences in their village 
home near London during the months 
from Dunkirk to the Battle of Britain, 
and the idea has been carried out 
with great tact and skill. 


One can 
easily understand the suc- 
cess of Mrs. Miniver in 
the States. Here is the 
England of 1940 as it 
appeared to ——- 
eyes beyond the Atlantic— 
the immemorial island, a 
paradise of little fields, 
thatched cottages and 
Norman churches, | still 
absurdly and delightfully 
feudal in its ways, but 
ready to meet every horror 
loosed against it by the 
modern Attila. The film 
opens in the summer of 
1939 with Mrs. Miniver 
(GREER GARSON) buying 
an expensive hat in town, 
and her husband (WALTER 
PIDGEON) buying an expen- 
sive car in the country. 
Then comes the war. Mrs. 
Miniver captures a Nazi 
airman; Mr. Miniver takes 
his river boat to Dunkirk; 


their eldest boy, Vin (RicHarp Ney), 
joins the R.A.F.; Lady Beldon (Dame 
May Wuitty), who rules the village 


Byzantine empress, reveals a 
heart and allows her grand- 
daughter Carol (TERESA 
Wricut) to marry Vin; Carol 
is killed in a terrific air-raid on 
the village, and the film ends 
with a sermon in the shattered 
church, and a sweep of British 
planes seen through a great 
gap in the roof. The best thing 
in the film, and far the most 
moving because the least 
elaborated, is the departure 
by night of the boats for 
Dunkirk. 

But the film is excellently 
played throughout. The chief 
parts could hardly be bettered, 
and if RicHarp Ney is too 
American to be quite convincing 
as an Oxford undergraduate 
with an awakening social con- 
sciousness, that is hardly a 
matter for regret. His small 
sister Judy (CLARE SANDARS) 
showed both poise and intelli- 
gence in her unobtrusive part, 
and his baby brother Toby 
(CHRISTOPHER SEVERN), 
though afflicted with the nasal 
bleat which Hollywood appears 
to encourage in all its infant 
prodigies, was lively and 
amusing. H. K. 
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Night Duty Officer 


EING Night Duty Officer at the 
Ministry is an experience which 
leaves its mark on a man. 

You can always tell an officer who has 
recently been on night-duty. He goes 
about warily, occasionally looking 
quickly behind him; he has several 
visible bruises ; his eyelids are dropping 
with fatigue; and he hobbles like a life- 
long rheumatic. 

The wariness comes from the miles 
of pitch-black passages which you 
have to traverse from your office to the 
room where you sleep, or to the wash- 
place, or to the Messengers’ Room, or 
more generally because you have lost 
your torch and way. The passages are 
pitch-black because at eleven o’clock 
a-messenger goes round switching off 
all lights—and, as far as you can 
gather, removing all the switches for 
the night as well. At least you can 
never find a single one later on, though 
you minesweep sixty foot of passage 
wall to a height of eight feet either 
side. What you do find, of course, are 
several doors—all those which open 
outwards and have been carefully left 
half open. That’s how a Night Duty 
Officer acquires the bruises, though if 
you are experienced you always go 
about with your arms extended and 
forearms bent. If they are simply 
extended a well-placed door can come 
unobtrusively between them and 
smack you on the nose. After several 
of these incidents you are left with 
an impression that your nose must be 
longer than your arms and this is apt 
to warp your life. 

Of course doors are only some of 
the bruises. The others come from 
unexpected dog-legs in the passages. 
These are primarily put there to 
prevent your possibly catching any 
far-away helpful glimmer of light from 
under the door of the distant office 
where Mr. Perusal, a Higher Clerical 
Officer, is staying late to finish writing 
minutes which he might have done in 
the day if he made them less verbose, 
but of course wouldn’t get paid over- 
time for if he did. 

The position of these dog-legs varies 
on each floor, to prevent confusion 
between floors. The idea certainly 
works. You think you are on the fifth, 
for instance, but a shattering blow in 
the teeth which shouldn’t have come 
till ten yards further on at once tells 
you you are on the sixth. Sometimes 
the side of the dog-leg facing you has 
a door into an office. These doors are 
always left wide open and so you grope 
straight ahead, till at last, vaguely 


wondering why someone has seen fit 
to leave desks and chairs and telephones 
out in the passage, you stun yourself 
on a steel filing-cabinet belonging to a 
Group Captain. His clerk finds blood 
and hair on it next morning, assumes 
it is attempted burglary and at once 
opens an urgent file to catch the 
culprits. 

The peculiar echoes in the passages 
are responsible for the continual 
looking over your shoulder. When you 
know you are the only person on the 
floor, you don’t like to be followed by 
someone who isn’t there. At two points 
on the sixth floor and one on the fifth 
you can hear him breathing two feet 
behind. . You break into a run, are 
promptly knocked out by the open 
door of Room 623, and when you come 
round you dazedly ring up the police 
to say you’ve been attacked on duty, 
and would they throw a cordon round 
the building. 

The fatigue and the stiffness come 
from a night spent in the Duty Officer’s 
bedroom. This room is furnished with 
a truckle bed, a palliasse—the latter 
obviously filled by the Potato Market- 
ing Board, a pillow—from the Scrap 
Iron Control people—two tables, a 
telephone, a small hard chair and four 
nominal blankets. Nominal because 
two have always been pinched, and the 
other two are regularly exchanged by 
anyone who has a more worn-out one. 
This, however, won’t go on much 
longer now, unless a spider decides to 
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turn in a web that’s a little too 
unwieldy for his business. The palliasse 
and pillow of course no one would 
pinch or exchange—not even a Com- 
mando. And no one would be so callous 
as to take the small, hard chair: that’s 
for the Duty Officer to get up out of 
bed and rest on during the night. 

The telephone is conveniently by 
the bed so that you don’t have to get 
up to answer it. The light switch, 
however, is by the door, and as anyone 
who telephones wants to know some- 
body’s number from a list, you have 
to get up anyway. This is a great relief, 
and tif kind thought is much 
appreciated. 

Should anyone be really tough 
enough to drop off to sleep about five 
A.M. he won't oversleep. For the 
room has only a thin partition between 
it and the place where the Ministry’s 
lady cleaners foregather on arrival at 
six A.M. to make tea and gossip. They 
also bang pails. Their kettle, too, has 
a bottom like a drum and, as it hots up, 
this starts sounding off like intermit- 
tent pistol shots, gradually merging 
into a real Last War barrage, and 
ending in a noise like escaping steam. 
To be exact, it is escaping steam. At 
this point, or even earlier if the details 
of the lady-cleaners’ past and present 
ailments and operations have proved 
too revolting, the Duty Officer gets up 
and faces the day with high courage, 
bleary eyes and a body racked with 
pain. A. A. 
































“Now, if I don’t show any interest they’ll think I’m stand- 
offish, and if I do they'll look on me with grave suspicion for 
the rest of the journey.” 
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“ This is the last time I eer ask a Boy Scout 
for a light.” 


An Assistant Master at War 


From the papers of Lieutenant A.J. Wentworth, late Assistant 
Master at Burgrove Preparatory School for Boys. 


0-DAY started badly. The C.O. complained about the 

jam at breakfast again, and said the toast was burnt. 

I do my best but really I cannot be expected to make 
marmalade out of thin air. Nor do I see what the fact 
that they have kidneys twice a week at the R.A.S.C. Mess 
has to do with it. They must be lucky, I suppose. As I 
said, there is a war on and we must just do the best we can. 
The Colonel became so unpleasant that I decided to change 
the subject and began to talk to Roberts, our Adjutant 
here, about Part II Orders, which I am very anxious to 
get clear in my head. 

“By the way, Roberts,” said the Colonel suddenly, 
“Major Bolt was talking to me yesterday about a Sergeant 
he’s got down there—String, Singe—some name like that. 
Know anything about him?” 

“Never heard of him, sir.” 

“Seringe,” I said. “Sergeant Scringe, sir. He came to 
see me the other day.” 

“When was this, Wentworth?” 

“The day you were out—you were over at Bicester, 
I think, sir.” 

“The day the car I ordered failed to turn up, you mean, 
eh?” said the Colonel grimly. 
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“My pencil had rolled under the filing-cabinet, sir,” I 
explained, “‘and unfortunately the note I made was not 
very legible, with the result that instead of 1630 hours——” 

“T know, I know,” said the Colonel in his short-tempered 
way. ‘You had been reading a book about Waterloo so 
you sent the car to Wellington at 1815. Never mind that 
now. What did this fellow Scringe want?” 

“He didn’t say, sir.” 

“Well, did you ask him?” 

The fact is I was very busy at the time Sergeant Scringe 
came in. I was speaking on two telephones, which distracted 
my attention, and what is more I didn’t care very much for 
the man’s manner. With a little encouragement I believe 
he would have become insolent. So I sent him away with 
a flea in his ear. 

The C.O. is a fine type of soldier. I would follow him 
anywhere, though as a matter of fact he prefers to be on his 
own when he is inspecting and so on. But if he has a fault 
it is a lack of patience with people who have had less 
experience of Army life and ways than he has. After all, 
if he were to join the staff at Burgrove, I dare say he would 
find himself a bit out of his depth for a term or two and 
glad enough to take an occasional tip from an old stager 
like myself. The boot would be on the other leg there, I 
fancy. I shall never forget Rawlinson’s first term, when he 
walked across the piece of lawn in front of the Head- 
master’s study. Of course nobody had told him, so he was 
not really to blame in any way. I only mean that that is 
the sort of thing that can easily happen to anyone in those 
particular circumstances. It isn’t quite the same thing as 
my forgetting to ask Sergeant Scringe what he wanted, 
but the analogy is close enough to show what I mean. 

The C.O. and Roberts were still talking about this 
wretched Sergeant when I left them and went across to the 
office. But I soon forgot him in the normal routine of 
the day. 

French was the first to ring up. 

“Look here,” he said, “about this A Sixteen of yours.” 

“Yes,” I said. “‘Which A Sixteen is that?” 

(An Al6 is a thing we attach or “subjoin,” as we say, 
to a letter, so that the other man can tear it off and send 
it back to show he has had the letter it was subjoined to. 
If he doesn’t send it then of course we know he hasn’t 
had it and can send him another, or have a Court of 
Inquiry, as the case may be.) 

“Dated the fifth,” French said. 

“Yes, yes. But what was it attached to?” 

“It wasn’t attached to anything.” 

“Well, subjoined then.” 

“Tt wasn’t subjoined either. It was all by itself.” 

I saw at once that there had been some mistake. Naturally 
one doesn’t send an Al6 entirely on its own, because 
even if it were returned it would not prove that anything 
had arrived—except the Al6 of course, and even that 
would have come back. 

“Well,” I began, “it’s a most extraordinary thing”— 
and then I had an idea. “You’re not talking about a 
message with a reference number A/16 by any chance, are 
you, French?” I asked. 

He said he was, and that of course explained the whole 
thing. We might have wasted the entire morning if I 
hadn’t happened to hit on the only possible explanation. 
After that it was all more or less plain sailing. French 
complained that our A/16 dated the fifth cancelled our A/9 
dated the third and that this in turn had cancelled our 
A/178 dated the twenty-fifth. He said he wouldn’t have 
minded that, only our A/178 was in fact a cancellation of 
our letter number Four-three oblique one-three-seven oblique 
A of May 12th, and he wanted to know where he stood. 
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“ That’s my foot you've got hold of !” 


“It’s all perfectly simple, French,” I said. “This four- 
three oblique letter was cancelled on the twenty-fifth, then 
it was uncancelled, and now the uncancelling has been 
cancelled so that the letter itself is cancelled again. Is 
that all right ?” 

“But then,” he said, “that means there’s nothing left.” 

“No,” I said. “The episode is finished.” 

“You mean you don’t want any nominations for the 
West Indies after all?” 

“No,” I said. ‘No, I don’t think so. No. Had you got 
somebody you wanted to nominate?” 

“No,” he said. “Only I don’t see what happens to your 
four-three oblique two-four-nine oblique A dated June 8th 
in that case.” 

“Does it matter?” I asked. 

He said No, he supposed it didn’t, and after a word or 
two about things in general he rang off. French is a good 
officer, but he tends to fuss rather a lot about non-essentials. 
After all, if a thing is cancelled it is cancelled and that is 
all there is to be said about it. Poor old Poole took to 
reading through his old mark-lists in his last term or two, 
which I always thought rather an unhealthy sign. - It’s 
the same sort of thing in a way. 

All the same, it’s as well to be certain, so I rang for my 
clerk and told him to hunt up a letter we had written about 
vacancies for suitable N.C.O.s in the West Indies. 

“Tt’s in the Equipment File,” he said. “‘Four-three 
oblique——” 

“In the Equipment File!” I cried. “What in the name 
of goodness is it doing in the Equipment File?” 

“It’s Captain Stevens’ system, sir.” 

Captain Stevens was Adjutant here before Captain 
Trevelyan, who was succeeded by the present man, Roberts. 

“But Captain Trevelyan abolished all that and started 
a system of his own,” I objected. 

“Yes, sir, but when Captain Roberts came he said that 
of the two he preferred Captain Stevens’ system. He said 
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it only meant looking through fifty-six files instead of a 
hundred-and-ninety.” 

Of course I couldn’t permit a lance-bombardier to say 
anything that appeared to criticize something an officer 
had done, so I sent Hotfoot (another curious name) about 
his business and settled down to the work of entering up 
the secret mail. 


A Colonel Ferris came to lunch. He is something to do 
with National Economy, though I must say he ate a good 
deal. Still, he wears his trousers very short, which sets a 
good example, I suppose. 

He asked me what we did with our old pen-nibs, and I 
said we wrote letters with them. It seemed to satisfy him. 


Local Improvements 


In talking to Joe at the Dirty Duck. 
“Tt’s a cock-eyed world, I tell you flat, 
And say what you like, old Joe, to that.” 
“Well,” says Joe in his modest way, 
“T ain’t in no position to say; 
This here is the only world I know; 
I’ve naught to compare it with,” says Joe. 


T ’s a rotten world,” says gloomy Buck, 


“Aye,” says Buck, “it’s the best we’ve got, 
But I think I could tinker it up a lot. 

And as for other worlds, old son, 

Do you mean you couldn’t imagine one?” 

“T might imagine a world all right,” 

Says Joe. “I’d a dream the other night 

And I did imagine a world, it’s true. 

I dreamt of a world without blokes like you.” 
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“’Old ’er in, Emma—’ere comes one 0’ they motey-cars !” 


HEY are tearing down the trees 
Of the richly-wooded vale 
Where are giants, long at ease, 
Who have sheltered men in mail; 
And the mightiest of these 
Knows a numbness of the knees, 
As the naked blade stabs deeper, 
and the hidden heart-beats fail. 


There is rending of the soul 
When a tall trunk thunders down, 
And the anguished echoes roll 
To the high knap’s leafy crown, 
To the green boughs and broad bole 
Of the next they take for toll . . . 
While the timbered lands lie captive, 
England renders up her gown. 


The Trees 


By the tractor’s shuffling beat, 
By the axe-blade and the saw, 
By the dust about our feet 
In the glade where growth was law, 
Where the rising sap smelt sweet, 
And the shoeless trails would meet— 
By surrender of earth’s graces we 
shall strip to tooth and claw. 


Stern of spirit, sworn to stand, 
That our birthright may remain, 
We are bending heart and hand 
To the breaking of the chain; 
To efface the devil’s brand 


We have pledged our plundered land... 


Yet I dream of years unborn and 
greenwood grown again. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Tuesday, July 14th.—House of Lords: 
Bills Make Progress. 
House of Commons: 
Produces Prolixity. 


Wednesday, July 15th.—House of Com- 
mons: Production—Some More. 


Thursday, July 16th.—House of Com- 
mons: Ships That Pass in the—Dark. 


Tuesday, July 14th—Lady Astor 
complained to-day that Herr Doktor 
GoEBBELS has put into her mouth 
things she had never said, things she 
would never say. Could anything— 
she appealingly asked Mr. ERNEST 
THURTLE, representing the Ministry of 
Information—be done to protect her ? 

Mr. THURTLE sympathized, but 
pointed out that other Members had 
suffered too. But not, retorted Lady 
Astor aggrievedly, on the scale she 
had. That, said Mr. THURTLE sooth- 
ingly, was the penalty of Parliamentary 
fame. 

Lady Astor blushed. The House 
laughed sympathetically. Then it was 
that the infidel proposal was made. 
Standing gauntly in his place, Mr. 
Seymour Cocks made the suggestion 
that her Ladyship might defeat the 
activities of the rascally GOEBBELS by 
“preserving an iron silence.” 

The House was visibly delighted 
with the suggestion—all, that is, 
except the subject. She went speech- 
less, it is true, but only for the briefest 
moment. Then she broke the silence 
with considerable vim and vigour. 
Not for her, she made unmistakably 
clear, was the amended proverb: 
“Silence is golden, speech is broad- 
cast.” 

And on the whole that is how the 
House would have it, for Members 
enjoy the verbal eruptions of their 
Noble Vesuvius from Plymouth. Of 
which, as the auctioneers used to say, 
there were ample supplies in the 
course of Question-time. 

For instance, when Mr. Datrton, 
President of the Board of Trade, was 
asked by Mr. Mo.tson to ensure that 
A.TS. girls did not use for other 
purposes clothing coupons meant for 
uniforms, Lady Astor flashed: ‘How 
—on—earth can he do that?” The 


Production 


Minister smiled loudly in hearty 
agreement. 
When Major Lioyp GEorRGE, 


Minister of Fuel and Power, spoke of 
the need for saving lighting, Captain 
Duncan (inconveniently observant 
fellow that he is) glanced ceilingwards 
and gently pointed out that there were 
at that very moment as ever was 
(pause for artistic effect) precisely 
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CHRISTOPHER C. LYTTELTON 
DISCOVERS AMERICA. 


two hundred and forty lights burning in 
the Chamber. And was it not (asked 
the awkward Captain) time the 
Chamber set a good example? 

The Minister clearly knew not where 
was that Promethean heat that could 
the lights relume, if once extinguished, 
and, unlike Othello, left the matter 
there. 





BRER TARRYPIN DUNCAN 


“In future we can keep ahead.” 
The Minister of Supply. 
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Mr. Hices complained that the 
absence of loudspeakers made it 
impossible for him to hear half the 
speeches, but it was not vouchsafed 
whether he was complaining of the 
half he did hear or the half he did not. 

Mr. OLIvER LyTTELTON, Minister of 
Production, re-entered the lists with 
another exhaustive speech on the 
vital topic of war production. 

Mr. LytTTELTON, who has been a 
Minister longer than he has been an 
M.P., is still more than a little 
frightened of the House. Which is a 
pity, because it stifles his pretty and 
sparkling wit and tends to make his 
speeches lifeless and dull. 

The debate was no more inspiring 
than the opening, and, after a series of 
speeches that added but little to the 
sum of human knowledge, it was 
adjourned to the next sitting day. 

Wednesday, July 15th—The off- 
colour feeling that afflicts lesser mortals 
on Mondays seems to get M.P.s on 
Wednesdays. Their attitude to Minis- 
ters on that day always recalls the old 
story of the man who grumpily told 
the grocer: “I want So-and-so’s 
Liver Salt!” to receive the reply: “I 
can see you do, sir.” 

Mrs. Tate, finding a supposed 
discrepancy between Ministerial state- 
ments, fumed with anger, and ordered 
the Government to “iry to agree 
among themselves.” It was useless for 
Captain Harotp Batrovr, of the Air 
Ministry, to protest that they did 
agree. 

Major MontacueE Lyons, Mr. DE 
LA Bere, Mr. Pursrick and others 
were crisply direct with Ministers over 
a variety of topics. 

Almost alone in the House, Mr. 
Wittiam Mapane, of the Food 
Ministry, maintained a cheery and 
smiling demeanour. Perhaps it was 
because he had introduced to the 
House the snappiest thing in gent’s 
trousering seen there since Lord 
MarcEsson presided over the Govern- 
ment Whips’ Department. Spongebag, 
they were, and creased like razors. 
Their owner seemed shy about them. 
He need not have been. They were a 
good antidote to Austerity. 

The House returned to its debate on 
production, which sounded even less 
impressive than in the First Act. 
People asked for this or that to be 
produced, for that and the other to be 
discontinued, but nobody on the 
a Bench took any great notice 
of it. ' 

The debate died eventually of 
sheer inanition. 

Thursday, July 16th—Both Houses 
indulged their passion for secrecy 
to-day on the subject of shipping. 
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“That ain’t the first gent 


AM a democrat to my finger-tips 
and I believe that the British 
public should be told the truth, 
owever unpleasant. But I do feel that 
announcements of defeats, evacuations, 
strategic withdrawals and losses at 
sea should be “‘staggered”’ somewhat? 
While every military catastrophe in- 
creases the tempo of production in the 
armaments factories, it also sharpens 
the critical faculties of the war 
workers. They become intolerant and 
bellicose. They revive the class- 
struggle and they hunt for scapegoats 
among their industrial leaders. <A 
coincidence of defeats rouses in them 
a cold hatred of authority. The Libyan 
reverses coupled with serious losses at 
sea have filled the Suggestions Box of 
the Snacker and Diplocket Small 
Things Co. (1928), Ltd., with denun- 
ciations and threats, and scenes have 
been witnessed that can only be 
described as ugly. 
“Would you be good enough to 
remind Mr. Diplocket, the managing 
director, that rubber is a vital sinew 
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Industrial Relations 
y VIII 


of war,” writes Miss Beaupeep. “I 
was shocked this morning to see him 
ride into the works on his wife’s 
bicycle at a very high speed, so that 
he was forced to brake hard to avoid 
a consignment of torpedoes. Later 
when I examined his tyres I found them 
to be flagrantly under-inflated. This 
is a fine example to set the war workers, 
I must say. Rubber supplies must be 
conserved even by a Mr. Diplocket.” 

Mechanic 10528 writes: “Is this 
factory being run by fifth-columnists 
or what? Why are we so slow to 
learn from our Allies? In the U.S.A. 
scientific management experts and 
production engineers are earning their 
money. In one shipyard the output of 
cargo-vessels has been doubled by 
building them upside-down. In Britain 
we are in chains while conservatism 
gnaws at our very vitals. Why cannot 
we build our tanks upside-down if this 
method is so efficacious ?”’ 

The next note is merely cynical— 
another jibe at the noble army of shop- 
foremen and under-managers. It 
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reads: “Napoleon called the English 
‘a nation of shopkeepers.’ ‘Shop- 
walkers’ is more like it.” The effort is 
signed ‘‘Student of History.” 

“Where are our dive-bombers and 
human torpedoes?” asks Mr. Amos 
Crewe, a rigging-shop fitter. “As long 
ago as 1940 I submitted my designs 
for a dive-bomber to cost no more than 
£217 15s. 6d. (excluding tax). The 
idea was rejected presumably because 
it allowed an insufficient margin for 
profit. My improved human torpedo 
is now ready. We (my colleagues and 
I) have agreed to allow an elastic 
interpretation of the term ‘human’ 
and have decided that the honour of 
making the initial test shall be yours. 
We are meeting at the reservoir at 
2.30 p.m. on Saturday next.” 

But enough of this. I do not wish 
to give the impression that the war 
workers are mere fault-finders. Two 
further notes are reproduced to demon- 
strate how widely the factory front is 
identifying itself with the war effort. 

“T enclose a photograph taken on 
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““He’s just got his new uniform. I hope he won't be sent to the Middle East—so dusty!” 


the beach at St. Malo in 1897,” writes 
Mr. Olaf Robinson, “and I am wonder- 
ing whether it might be useful to the 
military authorities. There are two 
reasons why I do not wish to surrender 
the snap unless it is really necessary 
and I should be grateful for your 
guidance. My wife (marked X) feels 
rather diffident about the R.A.F. 
seeing her in that particular bathing- 
costume, while for my part I have no 
desire to provide free advertisement for 
Madam Betterave’s pension (the red 
building on the left), where the food 
is (or was) execrable.” 

“Although we work in the same 
factory and live in the same house,” 
writes Mechanic 7717, “I have been 
unable to speak to my wife since the 
3-shift system was introduced in 1940. 
Of course we write to each other and 
show our affection in a thousand little 
ways, but we feel that our case is 
exceptional and a little trying. We 
are both in need of a holiday and we 
should be grateful if you would arrange 
for us to work together in the same 
shop for a week or a fortnight. We 


are both confident of final victory.” 


The Vote of Censure 


A Dream 


HE Reichstag was unusually full 

when Deputy Haus rose in his 

place to move the much- 
discussed Vote of Censure. The lead- 
ing members of the Administration 
sat in a glum row on the Govern- 
ment bench. Herr Hitler received an 
encouraging cheer as he entered, but 
the mood of the Chamber was evidently 
grim and critical. 

Herr Haus said: “I beg to move the 
resolution which stands in my name 
upon the Order Paper: ‘That this 
House has no confidence in the central 
direction of the war.’ 

“T should like to make it plain at 
once,” said the Deputy, “that by this 
resolution my friends and I do not 
intend anything disrespectful to the 
Fuehrer. He has done noble services to 
the Reich, and will do more, but he 
has taken upon himself a burden too 
heavy for any one man to bear. All 
his friends would be happier if he 


would relax his tireless watch over the 
conduct of the Army, the Navy, the 
Luftwaffe, and Foreign Affairs, and 
devote his inspiring personality to 
problems at home, which urgently 
require attention. 

“When I speak of ‘the central 
direction of the war’ I am not thinking 
only of the sorry events of recent 
months. I go back to the autumn of 
1938, when we allowed ourselves to be 
tricked and outwitted by that old 
dog-fox Chamberlain. Then, if we 
were going to fight, was the time to 
fight. For, if the French and English 
were not ready in 1939, what were 
they in 1938? At that time we had 
nothing to fear from the Poles, and 
we could have wiped up the Czechs 
with one hand: for, once we had 
Austria, the famous bastion of the 
mountains meant nothing. We could 
have invested and starved it out. 
Russia would not have lifted a finger. 
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That was the first blunder. Whose 
conceit, whose cowardice, was respon- 
sible for it? We do not know. 

“Still, since we had to take the 
pusillanimous course of peace at 
Munich, there was something to be 
said for following it up. For at least 
we had established some sort of 
respect, while Britain and France were 
down in the mud. Many of us think 
that after Munich we should have 
stuck to our treaties, kept the peace, 
gone slow with the Jews, summoned 
a conference of the European Powers 
and laid the foundations of a United 
States of Europe, an economic and 
spiritual unit, led by the good Germans. 
Many would have nestled to our side 
then who will never nestle there again. 
France would have come in—and who 
would have cared what Britain did? 
That chance too was missed. There 
seems to be no imagination in high 

laces. 

“Blunder Number Three. When we 
did go to war, in 1939, why leave the 
principal enemy, England, practically 
untouched for almost a year? There 
she lay, the great whale, still com- 
paratively defenceless. They expected 
their cities, their ports, their factories 
to be burned and blasted within an 
hour of the declaration. Why was this 
not done? Why were they given a 
whole year to build up their arma- 
ments, their Air Force, their A.R.P.? 
Oh, yes, I know, I shall be told 
that our forces were concentrated on 
campaigns elsewhere—Poland, and so 
forth. But there is such a thing as 
over-concentration. The secret of war 
is to have the right weapons in the 
right place at the right time—and 
the right place was England, all the 
time. 

“T come to Dunkirk—which is a 
blunder in a class by itself. Never was 
there such a disgrace to German arms! 
Through no fault of their own, we 
have the entire British Force trapped, 
surrounded, backs to the sea, beyond 
the aid of the Fleet, at the mercy 
of the famous Luftwaffe. And we 
permit the bulk of that Force to get 
away—not in battleships but in 
small boats, in barges and penny- 
steamers! Who was_ responsible? 
Where was the Luftwaffe? Over and 
over again we have demanded a Reichs- 
Commission into that affair. We are 
met with a blank negative. We do not 
seek for scapegoats, but the Reichstag, 
the people, have a right to know. 

“Major Blunder Number Four. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 











France falls—so easily that the Army 
can scarcely claim credit for it. But 
England reels. Her Government falls. 
Her Army has left its equipment over- 
seas. Her Home Guard does not exist. 
She is alone—defenceless. Then was 
the time to strike! No doubt for 
certain high personages the pleasures 
of residence in the French capital were 
attractive, and a pause of a week or 
two to rest the troops and establish the 
new régime would have been under- 
stood and excused. But it is three 
months before any major move is made 
against the English. Presumably the 
se the equipment, for invasion had 
ong been ready. Or, if not, why not? 
Who is responsible? The Reichstag, 
the people, have a right to know. 

‘Blunder Number Five. At last, in 
late summer, the attack begins, led 
by the glorious Luftwaffe, the first- 
fruits of German emancipation, the 
pride of the people, the terror of the 
world. And what happens? It is 
revealed that this mighty, modern 
force is equipped with machines of 
inferior or out-of-date design, and in 
the short time the English have had— 
and that time they should never have 
had—they have got ahead of us. Who 
—who is responsible for the lives of 
all those brave German boys vainly 
sacrificed in the Battle of Britain? 
The Reichstag, the people, have a 
right to know. 

“Blunder after blunder. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have no time, no heart, to 
enumerate them all. I mention almost 
in passing the insane assault upon 
Russia, whom nothing but our own 
folly could have brought into the field 
against us. And, if we had to attack a 
non-aggression-treaty Power, must we 
first throw away all chance of success 
by wild unnecessary adventures into 
Greece and Crete, which fatally delayed 
the main assault and flung two or three 
neutrals into the enemy’s arms? I will 
say nothing of the other miscalculations 
of the General Staff or the scandalous 
failure to equip our troops for the 
winter. Things look better in the East 
to-day, but how long will that last? 
And what if they continue so? Behind 
us stands England, the Enemy, still 
growing and growling. Consider that 
tiny island, twenty miles from our 
guns. She has a population of forty 
millions. We have eighty millions— 
and the whole of Europe under our 
heel. Is it not a fantastic, criminal 
circumstance that after nearly three 
years of war she stands intact—and 
stronger than before? ‘Wait till we 
have done with Russia,’ we are told. 
Ah, but not content with enlisting 
Russia against us, we have now per- 
mitted, or even goaded, the ridiculous 


’ imperialistic war. 
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Japs to add America to our enemies. 
Mr. President, is there no end to our 
follies ? 

“All, all is darkness. What are our 
total casualties ? How many aeroplanes 
and tanks have we lost? We boast of 
the ships we sink—we are not told how 
many U-boats will return no more. 
What of Rommel, abandoned in the 
desert? The English play with him 
as a cat plays with a mouse. What 
of Syria and Palestine, Irak, Iran, 
Iceland, Madagascar? At every turn 
the English are before us. What of 
the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau—out of 
action for more than a year? Who 
ordered the Graf von Spee to her 
doom? Is it true, as has been 
whispered, that civilian, political in- 
terference overrode the professional 
officer on the spot? The Reichstag, 
the people, have a right to know. 

“Blunder after blunder! And there 
they sit still, the men responsible, the 
Men of Munich, the Men of Dunkirk, 
the Men Who Failed to Invade, the 
Men who sank the Graf von Spee and 
the Bismarck, the men who humiliated 
and betrayed the Luftwaffe, the men 
who brought Russia and America into 
the war against us, the men who have 
made the name of Germany a name for 
execration wherever men have tongues. 
For that is the last and crowning 
blunder—the blunder on the spiritual 
front. The English have a proud and 
positive cause to show the nations— 
the cause of freedom and justice and 
equality. We offer them nothing but 
enslavement to a hated tyrant, Our 
enemies fight a crusade, and we an 
Thus, at least, by 
our deedsand words, we have persuaded 
the planet; and I offer all appropriate 
congratulations to the Ministers re- 
sponsible, on the thoroughness with 
which they have done their work. 
Maybe, in spite of every blunder, 
we shall conquer still. But is there 
anyone upon that bench so stupid as 
to suppose that a world so conquered 
can be held for long? I beg to move.” 

The debate continues. A. P. H. 


° ° 


Things Which Might Have Been 
Expressed Differently 


—— has made a fool of himself,’ he 
told me to-day. ‘But he was going into 
the Army in any case at the end of the 
year.’ "—The Star. 


° ° 


“Two Good Nannie Goats Wanted, in 
full milk or just kidding.” 
Yorkshire Paper. 
Dodging the issue? 








At the Play 


“MacBeTH” (PICCADILLY) 


Macseruisinsoluble. SHAKESPEARE 
never wrote so foul and fair a play. 
Here are three or four scenes of superb 
tension which can’t miss in the 
theatre, alternating with others which 
are almost impossible to act. Here is 
an atmosphere of horror drawn with 
excruciating subtlety down to the last 
footfall on the stair, and next to it 
slapstick witches, baboon’s blood, dead 
men’s fingers and rhyming couplets. 
Macbeth is a scene-painter’s paradise 
where the producer keeps his foothold 
with difficulty. 

But the two main themes at least 
are clear to read, and should be clear 
to watch. They are of course Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth. As one descends, 
the other ascends. While he doubts, she 
gives him strength. When he is infirm 
of purpose, she takes the daggers. 
But as soon as Macbeth begins to wade 
in deeper, concealing his plans from 
her, relying more and more on the 
drug of the witches’ prophecies, Lady 
Macbeth diminishes. It is her sleep 
that is murdered. It is she, in the end, 
who is haunted by the sight of blood. 
Her mind is sick. When she dies there 
is “a ery of women” from the depths 
of the castle, off-stage, no more—and 
“She should have died hereafter.” 
Meanwhile, Macbeth’s hysterical fury 
is mounting to its climax. This 
ascending and descending balance is 
the balance of the play, and it is the 


producer’s business to see to the 


weights. And that is why GwEN 
FFrRANGCON - Davigs is_ particularly 
unlucky with her Lady Macbeth. 
This is not a part which you can 
perform, however beautifully, except 
on the grand scale. And Miss 
Frranccon-Davies, clever, exquisite, 
but never an Amazon, and in the 
banquet scene almost a Mrs. Miniver 
over the tea-cups, works in a very small 
compass. As a result the tragedy is, 
it must be, lop-sided if Macbeth himself 
is going to act with the vigour which 
the part asks. Mr. GrELGUD seems to 
be conscious of this. His Macbeth has 
no rough edges. It goes without saying 
that the lines are beautifully spoken, 
and it is worth travelling a long way 
to hear the Dagger speech, and “Stars, 
hide your fires,” and “I have lived 
long enough” delivered as they should 
be. (Whether “To-morrow, and to- 
morrow, and to-morrow” is quite as 
successful, and whether the pause in 
the last line is signifying something, is 
a matter for private discussion.) And 
Mr. GIELGUD’s acting is admirable too 
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as a study of a neurotic, a man who is 
taught by his first crime all the cunning 
he needs to commit the next. But the 
other side of the picture, the eleventh- 
century chieftain wading through 
blood to the throne, is considerately 
suppressed. And indeed, this is a 
twilight, rather than a black and 
midnight Macbeth. The fighting is 
carefully worked out, but it seems a 
poor thing to anyone who has seen 
Macbeth and Macduff roll down twenty 
steps in a  wild-cat embrace in 
KoMISARJEVSKY’s production. WIL- 
LIAM WALTON’S music suggests the 
sweet air of the ballet. The bell that 
summons Duncan to heaven or to hell 
is a faint tinkle. The knocking sounds 
like builders at work. The storm 
whines. Mr. Emrys Jonzs, as Malcolm, 
giggles. 

But the production has virtues 
which outweigh a great deal. No 
praise can be too high for Mr. LEon 
QUARTERMAINE’S Banquo, and as much 
depends upon Banquo in this play as 
upon Cassio in Othello. He is the 
ordinary man caught under the wheels. 
He is the necessary contrast to the 
hero. He is sober, but if he is dull the 
whole play sags. And Mr. QuaRTER- 
MAINE’S Banquo, timing, delivery, the 
strength of character, the touch of real 
tenderness for his son, are all exception- 
ally good. Even as a bloodstained 
ghost he triumphs. Lady Macduff and 
her son play their scene with flawless 
pathos. And the staging of the witch 
scenes is brilliant, even if the witches 
themselves, led by Mr. ERNEST 
THESIGER, are correctly hailed by 
Macbeth as “imperfect speakers,” and 
suggest much too closely their unkind 
parody at His Majesty’s. P.M.K. 


Camp 


HE complex military-operations 

of marching to the station, 

entraining, detraining and march- 
ing to camp have been completed 
without a hitch and there is a justifiable 
swagger about the battalion as it 
marches past the Camp Commandant. 
Even the sheep, who are predisposed 
to criticism as they have to give up 
their tents to us for the week-end and 
sleep rough, are visibly impressed. 
You can tell they have inspected worse 
Home Guard battalions. 

The only sectional difference that 
has arisen so far concerns the habit of 
the younger soldiers of “‘swinging” 
“Mademoiselle from Armentiéres ” and 
such songs on the march. Sergeant 
Jangle, who is inclined to defend this 
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newer school of marching music, says 
that you could keep step to it all right 
if the older soldiers would take the 
trouble to learn at which beat to shake 
the right leg a little and quicken up 
for six paces. 

The companies have been marched 
into their lines. The sheep are getting 
their things together hastily and 
moving out, leaving the incoming 
troops to clean out the tents. The 
R.S.M. is bell-hopping the corporal of 
pioneers, whose marching-in state has 
been found to read “Excellent.” 

The battalion is on its toes as it 
has only two hours to draw bedding 
and clean up and make the officers 
and sergeants comfortable before tea. 
Lieutenant Tapper, the Signalling 
Officer, is borrowing Lieutenant 
Wiggle’s towel. Lieutenant Wiggle 
offers him his soap as well, but 
Lieutenant Tapper says that it would 
not be fair as there is rationing; there 
are a lot of officers at the wash-place 
and he will be able to borrow soap 
from one of them. 

Tea is already laid in the Officers’ 
Mess hut and the tables seem to justify 
the rumour that feeding is going to be 
good. There are waitresses, as the 
catering is in the hands of a private 
contractor. It seems that our own 
cooks get steadily worse with practice, 
and the only sound policy is to keep 
them fresh as long as possible. 

All three waitresses have fallen 
badly for Second-Lieutenant Lovejoy, 
who looks rather like Byron would 
have done if he had led a nicer life. 
Fortunately most of the food is already 
on the table and you can get a cup of 
tea by putting it fairly to the waitresses 
through Second-Lieutenant Lovejoy. 

The Training Officer announces that 
in the morning there is to be a tactical 
exercise without troops for all junior 
officers. Lieutenant Tapper says that 
he is admirably placed to provide the 
exercise with imaginary communica- 
tions without lines or instruments. 
The Training Officer says that that will 
be all right so long as it is understood 
clearly that the imaginary com- 
munications must break down at 1045 
hours, as that is part of the scheme. 
Lieutenant Tapper says that in that 
case, for all the time it will be needed, 
he will give them imaginary wireless 
instead. 

It is rather difficult to get a second 
cup of tea as two of the waitresses have 
fallen out and are racing like mad to 
the village on their bicycles to be the 
first to get China tea for Second- 
Lieutenant Lovejoy. 

The weather looks like holding and 
the training after tea goes well, so that 
everyone is in excellent mood as we 
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“T think you'll 


wait eagerly in the bar marquee for 
the bugler to sound “ Officers’ Mess.” 

Lieutenant Tapper tells us that he 
is going on a Messenger Dog Course 
shortly at the War Dog School. The 
Second-in-Command says that he may 
find he can do the barking and the 
easy bits all right, but he expects he 
will have a hell of a job with the 
jumping up and managing the bones at 
his time of life. 

The bugle is sounding, We look at 
our watches and recognize it instantly. 
It is ‘Officers’ Mess,” dead to the 
minute. 

Lieutenant Lovejoy has detailed 
two of the waitresses to look after the 
other officers, so that the service is 
pretty good, but you can see that it is 
making bad blood for the one he has 
kept. She will now be able to boast 
among the others about knowing what 
his favourite vegetables are and so on. 
The dinner is so good that the tit-bits 
taken out for Lieutenant Lovejoy 
make practically no impression on it. 

Lieutenant Tinkle is being very 
severe on officers who go about 





improperly dressed, and Lieutenant 
Tapper has seized the opportunity to 
borrow his gloves and stiek to go up 
to the village after dinner. 

It is late when we get to our tents as 
most of the officers who are not in 
camp have come down for a drink and 
to see how we are getting on. Although 
reveille is not until 0630 hours the 
Camp Commandant is being offensively 
cheerful at our tent-flap at six o’clock. 
Lieutenant Tinkle is very indignant 
about it. He says it amounts to kicking 
up a row after Lights Out, and if he had 
known that officers of field rank were 
going to treat the camp as a night-club 
he would not have come. 

One of the waitresses is crying 
because Lieutenant Lovejoy will not 
eat the steak and the omelette for 
breakfast and insists that he would 
rather have bacon like the rest of us. 

Lieutenant Tapper is trying to find 
out whose kit it was he borrowed the 
razor from as it seems that it was not 
much good. It is said that during the 
night the Second-in-Command heard 
two of the sheep talking about Second- 
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require outside help, dear, to pick the higher branches.” 


Lieutenant Lovejoy, but it is not quite 
clear what they said. 

The day’s training has passed like a 
flash and the officers volunteering for 
the job are getting rid of the rest of the 
barrel in the bar marquee to save waste. 
Lieutenant Lovejoy is making the best 
of his case to the Camp Commandant, 
his point being that there was nothing 
in the detail about this tactical 
exercise being without waitresses and 
anyhow he was only trying to do a bit 
of good for the officers as a whole. 

Lieutenant Tapper is explaining to 
the Camp Adjutant the discrepancy 
between his marching-in and marching- 
out states, one of his long-distance 
visual stations having disappeared 
through being given a wrong bearing. 
He has plotted it on the map and is sure 
they will pull up either in Birmingham 
or Manchester, according to whether 
they allow for magnetic variation. 

The battalion is lined up and the 
sheep are going round after the 
R.S.M. to see that the tents are left in 
a fit state. The waitresses are ready 
with their bicycles. A. M. C. 
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“We teach them the three r’s—reading, writing 
and radiolocation.” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Crewe to Wonderland 


Lewis CARROLL, summing up ancestral wisdom, told 
the budding poet never to state a matter plainly, but to 
put it ina hint. On these lines, or something very like them, 
Mr. WALTER DE LA Make has reared the loveliest world of 
fantasy our generation has known; and the grace of his 
cadences has successfully pleaded for its acceptance as 
artistically true. When, however, he turns to the short 
story, the spell is more difficult to exert and the audience 
less susceptible to impression; and in the Best Stories 
of Walter de la Mare (FaxBER, 8/6), selected by the 
writer himself, the completest enjoyment is obtained from 
those whose contact with reality is least tenuous. If the 
short story could live by atmosphere alone, ‘The Trumpet” 
and “Seaton’s Aunt” would be immortal. But there is a 
humanity about “The Orgy” and “The Picnic” which 
carries the impish humour of the one and the tragic 
frustration of the other considerably further. Every tale, 
however, has its magic; and the most nebulous leaves little 
concrete pieces of décor behind it—“‘the honeycomb, the 
small bronze chrysanthemums,” “a pair of seven-branched 
candlesticks, a mouse-trap and a book” —to persuade one 
that the phantoms who accompanied these gifts were flesh 
and blood. H. P. E. 


End of a Bore 


Entering the field of crime with Slocombe Dies (CRIME 
Cus, 8/6), Mr. L. A. G. Srrone does so along lines one 
might have guessed in that his story is about country 
people and that its interest lies not so much in who did the 
murder, or how, but in what led up to it. Here is an 
inquiry into the murky streams which, flowing hidden and 
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unsuspected beneath the honest simple surface of an English 
village, bubbled suddenly and horribly into the open; and 
a very reasonable inquiry, for though Slocombe was the 
tedious sort of patriot and rather a drag than a spur to 
gaiety, most rural committees could show you men more 
boring and far fitter to be liquidated who will yet, 
barring fantastic accident, die respectably in their beds. 
Mr. STRONG is a proper writer to conduct such investigation, 
having a great liking for countrymen and no illusions at all 
about the innocence of country life. The types are authentic; 
his dance, his wedding and his football meeting are part of 
the imperishable English tradition. And if the dodge of a 
novel within a novel is perhaps hardly worth while, at 
least we have a novel and not the case-book of some 
glamorous policeman. E. 0. D. K. 


Women and War 


In spite of the grimness of some of the incidents—using 
the word in the A.R.P. sense—with which it deals, Miss 
THEODORA BENSON has made something charming, and 
often even gay, of her book on women’s part in the war, 
Sweethearts and Wives (FaBER, 5/-). Whether with such a 
book in mind or just as it happened, she seems to have done 
a certain amount of job-tasting herself and can speak of 
several feminine war activities from the inside. She gives 
clear pictures of the women’s services—of nursing, muni- 
tions work, Civil Defence and W.V.S., and so forth, and 
what she says is both informative and curiously heartening. 
Now and then generalization leads her astray, as when— 
surely mistaking expression for emotion—she asserts that 
women of the educated classes are less afraid of death than 
their poorer sisters, and it is a pity that she writes mddchen 
where “girls” would do: but something warm-hearted 
and sympathetic about it makes her book very lovable. 
Without gush or heroics, she shows good cause for pride in 
our women and for belief in the success of the efforts in 
which they share so gamely. B. E. S. 





Under the Pole Star 


Few of those who casually, if preciously, allude to the 
back of beyond as Ultima Thule (Harrap, 10/6) have any 
idea of the age-long controversies associated with that 
shadowy outpost of the ancient world. That these can be 
telescoped into an extraordinarily interesting piece of sleuth- 
work is due to the light-hearted scholarship of the American 
explorer Mr. VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, who has dealt with 
Thule’s two chief witnesses and the conflicting evidence 
and views of their critics, and left the verdict more or less 
to us. About 3008.c. Pyrueas of Marseilles claimed to 
have sailed six days north from Scotland and discovered 
Thule, a pleasant island with a passably Mediterranean 
climate. CoLumBvs’s son, writing after CoLumBvs’s death, 
says that his father sailed a hundred leagues beyond Thule 
in February and found no ice at all. Philosophic scientists, 
then and after, said they were liars. Controversy also 
raged as to whether Thule was Norway or Iceland. Mr. 
STEFANSSON, giving the palm to Iceland, rehabilitates 
PyTHEAS; is inclined to back young CoLUMBUS; and 
demolishes the main argument against both men—that 
each described a clime too warm for its latitude—by 
reference to Canadians sweating in a hundred degrees of 
Arctic summer, and Soviet Russia growing monster cabbages 
well within the Arctic circle. H. P. E. 


Sudan Scrapbook 


The suggestion of brittle smartness in the quotation from 
Mr. Nort Cowarp which has provided Miss MaGDALEN 
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KincG-HALt with a title for her book of Sudanese impressions, 
Somehow Overdone (PeTER Daviss, 7/6), is not, happily, 
fulfilled in the book itself. Miss Kine-Haut frankly avows 
that she would have chosen to remain in Chelsea and review 
plays. But Fate willed otherwise; and Fate having in due 
course taken her out to a Sudanese cotton-growing district, 
she turned her faculty of acute observation, her well- 
developed sense of fun, and—Chelsea notwithstanding— 
her feeling for the moods of nature, to excellent account 
there. Such matters as bungalow homes, domestic help, 
neighbours, native and European, the Sudanese social 
round and, above all, the ever-recurring tragedy of parting 
between parents and children which is the inevitable 
accompaniment of tropical life, furnish the material for 
most of her chapters; and, although she makes no pretension 
to political prescience, she is able incidentally to throw 
more than one interesting sidelight on problems of the day. 
Animals, domestic and otherwise, come into the picture. 
There is a delightful glimpse of a gazelle, ‘with the eyes 
of an enchanted princess, and the legs of a fairy horse”; 
and a dog story which, after bidding fair to harrow the 
reader’s feelings, has after all a happy ending. C.F. S. 





The English in Ireland 
Miss ELIZABETH BoweEn’s ancestors are uncommonly real 


to her. In Bowen’s Court (LoNamans, 16/-) she discovers ° 


three hundred years of Anglo-Irish family life with a pride 
and an affection that only half conceal her labour. It 
has obviously been a great undertaking and an enjoyable 
one. No account of private life in Ireland at any period in 
its history can be detached from the insistent chaos of 
public events. Wars, “troubles,” economic difficulties 
constantly influence the lives even of the most self- 
sufficient—and one may be forgiven for concluding that 
successive generations of BowENs were naturally less 
concerned with affairs of State than those of their own, 
which were never easy. Yet the State persisted, and a 
large part of this history is necessarily, and usefully, a 
history in the impersonal sense. As for the BowENs 
themselves, always pressed for money, often in litigation, 
now extravagantly hospitable and now desperately seeking 
to recoup themselves after such extravagance, from genera- 
tion to generation they are real enough. Yet it is not, 
perhaps, quite the picture one was meant to see. To a 
stranger the BowENs sometimes lack the peculiar fascination 
that may invest their memory in the lofty rooms of that 
grand, austere, unfinished country-house. The proof that 
they are truly resurrected lies, in fact, in their very 
angularity, their indifference to opinion, their coldness, 
their obstinate refusal to make a charming reappearance. 
This is the general impression, but not the whole of it. 
Flashes of laughter, of warm affection, of endearing absurdity 
lighten the twilit recesses of a book in which these 
re-embodied spirits have first of all to break the bonds of 
a difficult, an almost jealously unsharing style. J.S. 





Great Friends 


Twelve essays in remembrance make up a slender 
volume that is a kind of anthology of friendship gathered 
round a central rather elusive figure—Dear Turley (MULLER, 
7/6). One of the contributors—Mr. A. A. MILNE—says that 
before making acquaintance he had heard of this almost 
legendary being who seemed to be universally characterized 
in the phrase—‘You’d love him.” Though naturally 
reacting against such taking of his approval for granted, 
he declares that in only a few days he was himself passing 
on the sufficient and inevitable description. CHARLES 
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TURLEY SMITH, intimate companion of Sir James Barrig, 
was best known in everyday life as the author of Godfrey 
Marten, Schoolboy, and other school stories full of sound 
sense and real knowledge, and was most read perhaps in the 
review columns of this journal, but to the brilliant circle 
of his friends his professional attainment was of little 
moment compared with his genius for making all the world 
feel immediately on better terms with itself and a little 
kinder to its neighbours. There was something about the 
mere geography of his smile that was worth a journey to 
his home on the Cornish cliffs to see. This little book is 
full of English fresh air blowing hilariously in light-hearted 
good literature, very seriously studied cricket, flowers, vile 
weather and unbounded hospitality. C. 0. P. 


Men and Their Money 


In The Bridgewater Millions (HutcHINson, 18/-), a book 
which he characterizes as a candid family history, Mr. 
BERNARD Fax describes the EgzRToNs competently and 
gives us some lavish entertainment. He begins with an 
account of the great THomas Ecrrton, Lord Chancellor of 
England, who employed Donnz as secretary until the poet 
married a minor without consent and wrote “John Donne 
—Ann Donne—Undone,” while his master pleaded in vain 
that such a secretary was fitter to serve a King than a 
subject. THOMAS seems to have been a nice man, which is 
more than some of his successors were, though Mr. Fatk 
makes them all entertaining to us, particularly the parson 
Earl of BrripGEWATER, who spent most of his time in Paris, 
proclaimed himself Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
invited his dogs to dinner. These visitors wore rich 
clothes and each had a servant behind its chair, though a 
dog was liable to be dressed in yellow livery and sent to 
eat below-stairs if its table manners were poor. The book 
is packed with anecdotes, and the author whisks us very 
agreeably down the centuries. B. E. B. 
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“I’m doing Forestry in the hols.” 


Egotist and Egoist 


(A Causerie on Cat and Dog) 


NCE I had a friend 

Who collected words 

As other people collect 
Butterflies or coins. 
(This entrancing hobby 
Is rarer than you might think. 
Words, too, are winged and free: 
Words, like minted coins, 
Bear imprints and a date.) 


She it was who taught me 
Once and for all the difference 
Between egotist and egoist. 

““A cat, you see”’ (said she, 
Sitting there serene, 

Her grey hair smoothly braided 
Above the impersonal eyes)— 
“A cat is an egoist; 

But a dog—a dog an egotist.” 
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No dictionary ever drew for me 
So clearly the distinction 
Sharp in my mind for ever. 


Observe the egotist, barking, 
Exigent for attention. 

“Look! I have found a rabbit 
Yip! yip! yip! how clever! 

Even though it eludes me, 

See how I run, fine fellow!” 
“Give me a paw, my master. 

You are lost in thought, and never 
Should recede to such a distance 
From me, your fond and faithful 
Friend, your sworn companion.” 
“Keep off! Keep off, intruder! 
This is my house, I made it, 

I guard the folk within it, 

Who but for me would perish, 
Destroyed by the incoming footfall.” 


And more to the same effect 
Of empty noise and clamour, 
Aggrandizing by tumult 

His immediate entourage. 


Ah, but the cat! Distinguished, 

Remote, calm, self-sufficient, 

She walks her ways in mystery, 

Delicately aloof: 

She performs her ritual washings, 

Strange priestess of the shrine 

That is her glistening body: 

She has her own concerns, 

Inscrutable small wisdom, 

And does not demand to share 

Your thoughts, talks, meals and 
outings. 

Worshipped in ancient Egypt - 

She is privy to the moon, 

And goes on her strange errands 

Stealthy, *twixt dusk and dawn. 


Restful, restful this egoist 
Orbed in her own concerns, 
And spinning like an unceasing 
Top on the secret pivot 

Of enthralling inner life. 


She will come to you for comfort, 
The warmth of a friendly lap, 
The satisfaction of fingers 
Smoothing the silken fur. 

She will come to you for comfort, 
Luxuriate in your firelight, 
Demand her dainty saucers, 

But owe you no jot therefor 

Of gratitude, slavish devotion, 
Cock no ear at your tread, 

Nor hang on your every word. 
How right, how proper this dignity! 
How self-respecting the affection 
Between man and the feline. 


I, who am wholly egoist, 

(One, or other, one must be), 

I, who am irked by the egotist, 
Am irked by the canine ego, 

Am held in a life-long devotion 

By the soft withdrawn composure, 
The exquisite aloofness 

Of puss, serene on the hearth. 


nna? 
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Soap -Welding 


HE Advisory Committee recently 
appointed by the President of 


the Board of Trade to produce 
specifications on Soap-welding has 
published its report. This will be 
widely read, and it is to be hoped that 
in the interests of economy for the 
war-effort its recommendations will be 
adopted by the public at large and 
encouraged by all official bodies with- 
out respect of party. 

Soap-welding naturally falls into 
two main divisions: homogeneous and 
heterogeneous. With regard to the 
former the advantages are pretty 
obvious but pre-suppose the purchase 
of a constant type of soap by any one 
householder, a restriction that will 
not always appeal. It may be pointed 
out, however, that here the manu- 
facturers of bi-concave cakes of soap 
will be at a considerable advantage, 
such cakes being ideal recipients of 
what is left over from similar cakes. 
Each such relic of identical manu- 
facture has been found by experiment 
to be very readily adaptable as a 
“receptum”’ (or daughter-cake) to the 
“recipient” (or parent-cake), and in 
many cases the line of fusion has been 
found to be obliterated after three, and 
in one instance after two, ablutions. 

Heterogeneous soap-welding is bound, 
however, in the nature of things to 
have a wider applicability, since both 
taste- and skin-sensitiveness are resist- 
ant to standardization. Here the local 
authority can intervene with great 
effect in furthering the campaign. 
Competitions can be instituted and 
exhibitions of successful weldings held, 
as has indeed already been demon- 
strated in one progressive borough. 
Here a spring competition in polychro- 
matous welding was advertised and in 
due course opened by the Lord Mayor, 
and the accounts of examples of the 
most successful weldings may be read 
with great profit. Soaps as far removed 
from each other in the social sphere as 
carbolic and parma violet have been 
brought into very happy unions by 
judicious welding, and with care and 
remarkably little expenditure of time 
some very pleasing designs were 
achieved where as many as four 
daughter-cakes of varying colours 
were symmetrically grafted on to one 
spherical recipient. 

In one instructive instance a 
persevering competitor had managed 
to weld the unused ends of eleven 
sticks of shaving soap, patriotically 
husbanded since the beginning of the 
war, into a very redoubtable cake, and 
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the Lady Mayoress was heard to 
remark to a friend that she would 
never have credited the excellence of 
the lather obtained without having 
seen it for herself. 

Many practical details may be 
picked up ‘from a careful reading of 
the report. Soap-welding, for example, 
is not regarded as suitable for children 
under six, who are apt to destroy the 
results of the patient work of their 
seniors if given too free a hand in the 
bathroom: older children, however, 
may be trusted to be more creative 
with their fingers. 

Finally, with regard to routine adult 
work, it is worth recording that some 
of the best results have been obtained 
by competitors and others while 
undergoing subtotal immersion in hot 
water: this posture cqnduces to a 
physical relaxation and a mental 
concentration very useful in cultivating 
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an art which, for long neglected in the 
piping days of peace, may now prove 
itself to be a slippery patch on the 
downward path of the dictators. 
M. O. R. 
° ° 


Illusion 


a a stack the other day 
I found a needle in the hay. 

But how could such a thing be true? 
It was impossible I knew 

To find a needle in a stack. 

And so of course I put it back. 


° ° 


“In Burma the new battle-front is lined 
by British Empire and Chinese troops along 
the Bilin River, which the Japanese, without 
any support from other news sources, claim 
to have crossed.”—Daily Paper. 


A bit daring of them, surely? 








last year, when I missed the 

hot weather because of a map- 
reading lecture clashing with the event, 
I was determined this time not to be 
caught napping. Not only had I 
judiciously selected a number of 
secluded positions actually within the 
perimeter of the camp where one 
might sun-bathe in privacy, but I had 
also had a set of bone buttons sub- 
stituted for the metal ones on my 
battle-dress trousers, thus enabling 
me to remove my braces with a 
minimum of delay at the first signs of 
summer. 

To my way of thinking, braces and 
sun-bathing do not somehow blend. 
My bowler-hat of course I no longer 
wear anyway. 

Summer, you will remember, arrived 
punctually at 1400 hours this year. 
As I had the afternoon free from duty, 
at approximately 1402 hours I was 
making my way rapidly towards what 
I had mentally labelled “‘Sun-bathing 
Site Number 1.” 

I should like to be able to describe 
to you just where this site was to be 
found, but by doing so I should be 
giving away information valuable to 
my enemy, Sergeant Seaweed, who is, 
incidentally, rival claimant to the 
title of “The Whitest Man on the 
Station.” 

Stepping lightly over a notice which 
read “‘Keep Off the Grass,” I walked 
through a door marked “No Admit- 
tance” and found myself in a small 
enclosure face to face with a sign 
which said “Out of Bounds.” I was 
about to unburden myself of the 
rug, ground-sheet and pillow which I 
carried, when out of the corner of my 
eye I caught sight of the mottled pink- 
and-white torso of Sergeant Winkle. 
He had discarded his shirt and tunic 
and was propping himself up against a 
board marked “Danger Keep Out” in 
an attitude of extravagant ease. 

“Ohs” I said, “it’s you, is it?” I 
was surprised but not particularly 
upset. I had, after all, other strings 
to my bow. 

“A wizard spot for sun-bathing,” 
said Sergeant Winkle. 

“No doubt,” I said curtly, and left 
him to blister in solitude. 


ee my unfortunate experience 
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Sun-Bathing Parade 


Site No. 2 was about half a mile 
further on. It was really a much more 
suitable spot for sun-bathing than 
Site No. 1, but unfortunately to reach 
it one had to walk past the C.O.’s 
house. 

“Good afternoon, Sergeant,” sdid 
the C.O., rather tartly, I thought, as I 
bent down to retrieve my ground-sheet, 
my pillow, a pair of sun-glasses, and a 
volume entitled Scram, Miss Barlow- 
Tuddenham ! (976th thou.) which had 
been recommended to me by a Sergeant 
Curdler. I did not attempt to salute 
a second time but hurried on, dragging 
my ground-sheet along behind me in 
the dust. 

I found Sergeant Biskitt comfortably 
installed at Site No. 2. Being a 
sergeant-pilot he was lying on the grass 
holding a bar of chocolate in one hand 
and an orange in the other. As he had 
a cigarette behind his ear he appeared 
to be fairly well supplied with this 
world’s goods. 

“Hullo,” he said, beaming. ‘Going 
to sun-bathe ¢” 

“No,” I replied and moved off in a 
north- easterly direction, leaving him 
to wallow unseen in a sticky mess of 
melting chocolate and orange juice. 

After I had tripped up on my 
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trailing ground-sheet three times in a 
hundred yards and had dropped, and 
trodden on, my sun-glasses, it occurred 
to me that I was heading in the wrong 
direction for Site No. 3. The site was, 
in fact, on the other side of the 
aerodrome, and as personnel are not 
allowed to cross the landing-field 
without permission, I had to walk 
round it. 

I was feeling pretty hot by the time 
I eventually reached my objective 
and was certainly in no mood to 
discuss the merits of axle-grease as 
a sunburn preventative with Flight- 
Sergeant Spindle, whom I found 
stretched out on the exact spot I had 
previously been at some pains to ear- 
mark for my own private use. 

“Lovely day,” said Flight-Sergeant 
Spindle pleasantly. 

“Ts it?” I said, and left him to 
enjoy the effects of sunstroke un- 
molested. 

I had now covered the best part of 
two miles and was beginning to feel 
somewhat desperate. The sun was 
extremely warm and my shirt was 
clinging to my back like a hot compress. 
There still remained, however, Site 
No. 4, over by one of the dispersal 
points, and I therefore directed my 
flagging footsteps thither with as much 
energy as I could summon. 

When I got back to the Mess the 
sun, although still hot, was getting low 
in the sky. As I flung myself down on 
my bed, I was still cursing Nazis and 
Germans with equal impartiality for 
having driven the young women of this 
country into uniform and, in particular, 
for having driven two of them, but 
minus a good deal of uniform, to 
trespass on what I rightly regarded 
as Sun-bathing Site No. 4, Sergeant 
Baghorn, for the express use of. 

Eventually I was able to console 
myself with a few hours’ sleep. But 
not before I had*pulled down the blind 
in my room in order to shut out the 
sun’s rays which, pouring in through 
the open window, had been falling 
right across my face. 

Between ourselves, I never could 
bear lying in a hot sun anyway. It 
has always seemed to me io be an 
exceedingly stupid and dangerous 
pastime. 
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The entire copyright in all Articles, Sketches, Drawings, etc., published in PUNCH is specifically reserved to the Proprietors throughout the countries signatory to the 
Reproductions or imitations of any of these are therefore expressly forbidden. The Proprietors will, however, always 
consider any request from authors of literary contributions for permission to reprint. 

CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that B. By ow not, without the written consent of the publishers 
first given, be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 6d.; 
disposed of ina mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any pablication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


BERNE CONVENTION, the U.S.A., and the Argentine. 
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()UALITY 


YOU MIGHT CALL THIS 
‘¢A GOODYEAR HIGHWAY ” 


it’s a true, fine road — sweeping over 
the downs and through the valleys ~ 
bearing its unending flow of transport, 
heavy and light, fast and slow... 
playing its part in times when move- 
ment of men and goods is of vital 
importance. 

The successful pioneering and intro- 
duction of pneumatic tyres for com- 
mercial vehicles by Goodyear did much 
to make the modern highway possible. 


cAnother 





Today, with motor transport running 
on pneumatics, that early pioneering 
by Goodyear can be thanked . . . for 
lighter, faster vehicles with far greater 
carrying capacity . . . for enormous 
savings in metal, petrol, time and road 
maintenance. Today, wherever better 
roads are serving the people, any- 
where in the world, it can truly be 
said that Goodyear did much to make 
them possible. 


GOODZ YEAR 


contribution to Progress 
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SS, 


MOTORS 


It was in Peace 
It 1s in War—and 
It will be when Peace 
reigns again 


GER 


LIMITED 


vii 


_TIMES MAY CHANGE BUT THE 
OBJECTIVE REMAINS 










Manufacturers of Automobiles for nearly Half a Century 


COVENTRY AND 


BIRMINGHAM 











thanks to the 
DOUBLE-DENSE LATHER OF 


ERASMIG 


SHAVING STICK 











RELIEF and 


HEAL 


Some disorders of the skin are 
directly caused by germs; others are 
not. But all sore and erupted places, 
through exposure, scratching or other 
causes, are particularly liable to germ 
infection. The grave danger of septic 
development in skin complaints can 
hardly be overstressed. Dettol Oint- 
ment is actively antiseptic. It kills 
germs. It contains the germicidal 
principle of ‘ Dettol.’ 


Here, then, is an ointment which 
fights for you. It sinks deeply into the 
tissue, calms the irritation and, because 
it is actively germicidal, destroys the 
germs of septic infection. From the 
moment you apply this new bactericidal 
ointment it works surely, gently, and 
actively till all septic hindrance to clean, 
safe healing is removed. 


DETTOL. 





5 ~ 


a \ 





Dettol Ointment contains 
the germicidal principle of 
‘ Dettol,’ the antiseptic which 
has won the confidence and 
trust of doctors, surgeons and 
From 


nurses everywhere. 
all Chemists, 1/5 includes tax. 


Healing & Actively 
Antiseptic 


OINTMENT 
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4 BELIEVE You 
LOVE YOUR MURRAY'S 
MORE THAN ME! 
































































| 
EN who smoke Murray’s Mellow 
Mixture won’t give it up for love | 
or money ! It has a flavour all its own. 
Murray’s is scarcer now — but keep 
on asking! 2/3} an ounce. | 
MURRAY'S | | 
MELLOW MIXTURE 
MURRAY, SONS & CO. LTD., pene, 
RITTALL Canteen Equipment 
provides everything for the quick 
ise and efficient running of a works 
ovuienamaenn canteen. Economy of fuel for cooking 
eusmsens v0 and heating and reliability in Air-con- 
H.M. KING GEORGE V! ee | . . 
ditioning and A.R.P. equipment are 
outstanding features of Crittall products. 
Built by Engineers, recommended by 
experts, and used all over the world. . 
The CLENSOL high-speed descaling 
process scientifically removes scale 
and other deposits. ‘The CLENSOL 
SYSTEM of Feed Water Treatment is - AND COMPANY LIMITED 
also at your service to remove deposits BUSH eet cee can eat W.C.2 
whilst units are steaming. For fuller BIRMINGHAM: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place. Central 2478. 
information write to LIVERPOOL: Martin’s Bank Building, Water Street. Bank 5832. 
CLENSOL LTD. 
169 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.! 





Telephone ; Regent 4521 -2-3. 








EDISON 
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C 


BATTERSBY 








LONDON HATS 





in 3 





“ie 
A complete outfit ...certain in action 
to 7 days, proved by thousands, 
painless and inexpensive. 





From all Chemists, Stores, etc. 7d. per Pack. 
Plaisters only 2d. each. Powders 1}d. each. 















7 FOR HEADACHE 


remedy 
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TAILS always 
WAG-A-LOT 
ze) 


¢ 


THE IDEAL 
FOOD FOR 
ALL DOGS 














PE TIFOWN ee 
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It's up to you... 


HOUSANDS of gallant young men are daily and 
gf omen risking their lives to defend you. Many of 
them are living in lonely and desolate places far from 
their homes and their friends. The Y.M.C.A. is “all 
out ” to help them with friendly services of the kind 
which only unofficial sources can provide. Recrea- 


tion for body and mind, hostels, mobile canteens and 
tea cars, rest rooms for reading and writing. But 
despite the hundreds of Y.M.C.A. centres and ser- 
vices at home and overseas the demand for more 
is still increasing. How far can this demand be 
met? It depends on your voluntary contributions 
towards the cost. 


Send all you can spare to the 
Y.M.C.A. War Service Fund 
to-day. It’s uptoyou... 






a \ a 
THE SERVICES TO-DAY NEED THE Y.M.C.A. ‘2 
THE NATIONAL Y.M.C.A. WAR SERVICE FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940), 


Acting President : The Rt. Hon. The Lord Mayor of London 
(Lt.-Col. Sir Fohn Laurie, T.D.) 





Please send your contribution for the National Y.M.C.A. 
War Service Fund to The Lord Mayor, The Mansion 
House, London, E.C.4, enclosing a note of your name 
(and title) and address, so that your contribution may 
be acknowledged. Please mark your envelope ‘‘ Y.M.C.A.” 











The Y.M.C.A, would appreciate it if you would mention “ Punch” in your note 
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Continumng 


HE little ships which ply the narrow seas are a vital part of Britain’s 
Merchant Fleet. Despite all hazards and difficulties they continue 
with their work, carrying much-needed cargoes to and from our ports. 


Ruston engines fitted in ships of all kinds are still proving their 
dependability when doing a hard job of work. 


RUSTON 


MARINE OIL ENGINES 






¥ RUSTON & HORNSBY LTD - LINCOLN 
. London Office : 15-17-19 Kingsway, W.C.2 





THE 


MULSIFYRE 


SYSTEM 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
OF COMBATING OIL FIRES 


Y MATHER & PLATT LTD. 


“™ PARK WORKS MANCHESTER 10 








PROTECTS THE NATIONS POWER SUPPLY 
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The most popular brands are: 


“VIRGINIA” No. 7 
TURKISH No. 11 
“EGYPTIAN” No. 16 















































IIGH quality has always been 

| rightly associated with Rover 
cars, and owners are appreciating 
the service they are obtaining 
under present conditions. 
When the day comes, and 
motor cars once more become 
available to the public, Rover 
will resume its place in the 


first line of Britain's Fine Cars. 


ROVER 


One rf iting, 6 ns 


THE ROVER COMPANY LTD., COVENTRY AND LONDON 
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